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National Farm Policy 


American farmers face post-war problems as serious as 
those of any other group in our economy, though of a dif- 
ferent type. During the war American agriculture broke 
all production records. Measured by volume, the years 
1942-1946 have averaged nearly 60 per cent above the 
base years 1910-14 and better than 30 per cent over 1935- 
39. The current year probably will again break all pre- 
vious records. This achievement was registered in spite 
of a decline of 16 per cent in the farm population due to 
military service and migration to urban industrial centers 
during the war, and despite shortages in machinery, repair 
parts and fertilizer. This record meant long hours of 
work for the farmer and his family. It often involved 
employing and training inexperienced urban labor, fre- 
quently high school youth. It was not without actual 
casualties, as over-age persons and others succumbed to 
overwork. The fact that despite all these handicaps the 
increase in production was four times larger than the 
comparable increase in 1917-1920 is a matter for thanks- 
giving. Food has not won the peace and cannot, but the 
stupendous production of the years 1942-46 has enabled 
Americans to have an adequate even if not always the 
desired diet throughout the crisis and has saved hundreds 
of thousands of lives abroad. 


Farm Income High During the War 


The farmer has been relatively well paid for his war 
efforts and sacrifices. Gross farm income has exceeded 
twenty billion dollars yearly since 1943 and in the last two 
years has averaged 25 billion. Net farm income, which 
during the 1930’s ranged from $1.8 to $5.1 billions, rose 
to $9.3 billions in 1942, and to $13 billions in 1945 and 
1946. Even this figure is but little over $2000 per farm. 
In 1940, 18 of the 48 states had total cash incomes per 
farm of less than $1500 and no state averaged as much as 
$5500. In 1944 only 5 states averaged less than $1500 
per farm and 16 exceeded $5000, seven of them by more 
than $1000. 


A Post-War Depression? 


Despite this presently favorable situation the American 
farmer is worried. His present behavior and the pro- 
nouncements and policies of some of his national organ- 
izations can be understood only inthe light of his deep 
concern over the future. 

Essentially this concern is a fear that agriculture will 
again be a depressed industry, as it was most of the time 
from 1920 to 1940. Realized net income in agriculture 
dropped over 60 per cent between 1919 and 1921 and did 
not again reach even 1920 levels until 1942. The farmer 


knows that with machinery and fertilizer again becoming 
available, and with well over half a million ex-service men 
back in agriculture he can lift food production still higher 
than it is. He is far from sure the food and fibre thus 
raised will find purchasers. He remembers the twenty- 
year depression from which he has only recently emerged, 
when hundreds of thousands of farmers lost their farms 
from foreclosure and tens of thousands because they could 
not even pay taxes. He knows that even now, though city 
people are complaining of shortages in many products he 
raises, his professional servants in the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and in the International Food 
and Agriculture Organization are debating how to handle 
surpluses in many crops in 1949-50 should the present be- 
havior of the economy result in a new depression. He 
knows that in a depression the prices of raw materials, 
especially food and fibre, always fall first and farthest and 
stay depressed longer than those of processed com- 
modities. 

Nor is this fear confined to the farmers of the United 
States. It is a powerful force in Canada, Australia and 
Argentina. It is present in New Zealand and in the rub- 
ber-producing areas of the world. The countries named 
are dependable and indispensable sources of food ard fibre 
in time of war but in the past they have produced more 
in years of peace than the world has purchased with profit 
to the producers. Farmers insist that some way must be 
found to save them from being the economic stepchildren 
of the western world save in times of war. Out of bitter 
experience, then, the farmer seeks the highest possible 
prices as a cushion to the depression he fears and every 
possible legal safeguard to his price position as a defense 
against the sort of deflation which followed World War I. 

These fears have more than historical foundation. Busi- 
ness services are freely predicting an over-all decline of 
from 15 to 25 per cent in the level of farm prices in an- 
other 12 months or less. At the annual Outlook Con- 
ference of the United States Department of Agriculture 
last month some of the staff indicated an expected decline 
of 10 to 20 per cent. 


Price Support Policy 
True. Congress declared, before the shooting in World 


‘War II ended, that prices of farm products should be 


supported for two years following the year in which the 
war was officially declared at an end. Thus a policy com- 
mitment has been made, but no funds for this purpose 
have been appropriated and at the moment potatoes are 
selling at below the supposed support level. This is not 
reassuring to the farmer. 
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What this could mean for a few commodities appears in 
the following figures. 


Sept. 15th Price Support Price 
Wheat per bu. ..... $ 1.59 
Corn per bu. ...... 1.15 
Cotton per Ib. ..... 229 
Hogs per cwt. ..... 13.05 
Milk per qt. ...... a 122 


Obviously, a considerable drop may occur before price 
support begins. 

What the farmer fears, then, is something he has already 
experienced and which he feels is an injustice to him. 
National policy has struggled in the past to meet the 
situation. The effort began with the Federal Farm Loan 
Board of President Hoover's administration but more 
significant were the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933 
and its successors, the Soil Conservation Act of 1936 and 
the second AAA of 1938. The objective of these acts and 
of the farm organizations supporting them has been to 
maintain the purchasing power of the farmer’s dollar 
at what it was between 1909-14. 

Parity Principle 

This is the so-called parity principle. During the years 
named the prices the farmer received for his prod- 
ucts and those he paid for the goods he purchased main- 
tained a remarkably stable relationship. Four bushels of 
wheat generally bought one pair of shoes. At the worst 
of the depression a pair of shoes cost almost twice as much 
in farm products as between 1909-14. If this relation- 
ship between prices received and paid by the farmer in the 
five years before World War I be expressed as 100, then 
this index of farm purchasing power fluctuated between 82 
and 99 in the 1920's and between 61 and 93 in the 1930's. 
In only 9 of the 20 years in these 2 decades did the index 
go above 90. The 1940-44 average was 103. In 1945 
the index was 116. It will be at least as high this year. 

The post-war support prices alluded to above are fixed 
by percentage of parity. For all crops but cotton the sup- 
ports are designed to maintain at least 90 per cent of 
parity. For cotton the figure is 92% per cent. Com- 
modity loans prior to World War II were similarly tied 
to parity. 

Difficulties with Parity Policy 

There is a disarming and comfortable definitiveness 
about the parity concept. It has been defended by farm 
leaders as “justice for the farmer and justice for the con- 
sumer.” But the parity-base years are now over thirty 
years in the past. Some crops, soya beans for example, 
were not generally produced at that time. Other base 
periods are now used for potatoes and tobacco. The for- 
mula takes no account of reduced costs of production 
through improved efficiency or greater mechanization. 
For example, the use of the new hybrid corn has resulted 
in at least a 20 per cent increase in yield per acre. More- 
over Congress, for political reasons, has changed several 
times the basis for calculating parity, which from a 
scientific point of view is a questionable procedure. 

Farm leaders themselves are beginning to take cogni- 
zance of these difficulties. At a meeting held early this 
fall, representatives of the three large national farm organ- 
izations united in proposals for a “revised parity formula 
designed to promote development of a yardstick for mea- 
suring the basis for a fair relationship between agricultural 
and industrial goods and services.” This would involve 
recalculation for certain crops to reflect changes in pro- 
duction costs. After the expiration of the two-year post- 
war period of federal support for farm prices, the lead- 


ers propose a general revision “giving careful considera- 
tion to a 10 year moving average adjusted to the 1910-14 
over all parity relationship.” ‘They want farm labor costs 
included in calculating the index. This represents a re- 
versal of opinion. To have included these costs in 1933 
and for some years afterward would have shown agricul- 
ture in a slightly more favorable condition relative to the 
rest of the economy than to have left them out. Congress 
forbade their use in the index at that time. 


Permanent Price Support 


These leaders also asked for “a permanent price sup- 
port program . . . to lead to balanced abundance and the 
efficient use of natural resources.” It is quite clear that 
this general proposal and the considerations behind it will 
be in the background, when they are not explicit, in 
debates on agricultural policy in the 80th Congress. The 
objectives are to improve the distribution of income be- 
tween farm and non-farm persons and to some extent 
within agriculture, to maintain rural purchasing power so 
as to contribute to full employment and, implied though 
never explicitly stated, to give farmers some element of 
monopoly gain since such gains are held to accrue to both 
business and labor. 

Many economists hold that this last aim is inconsistent 
with the general welfare and that improvement of income 
distribution must be guided not by price but by welfare 
criteria. From this point of view prices themselves should 
not be the goal. Because agricultural prices are very 
sensitive to any fall or rise in the general price level, 
and because all agricultural production requires long-range 
planning since a complete production period covers at least 
a year and often more, especially with fruit, this group 
proposes “forward prices.” It would have the govern- 
iment announce prices far enough in advance to enable 
farmers to plan, such prices to hold through at least one 
production period at a level which would achieve the 
desired output. It is agreed that such a policy would mini- 
mize the uncertainties in farming and help stabilize the 
general price level. 


Adjustment Up or Down? 


Behind these words lie several important issues. The 
Agricultural Adjustment Act was defended as providing 
ior “balanced abundance.” The farmers willing to co- 
operate were given subsidies to reduce their acreage of 
export crops, for which the market had shrunk, and to sub- 
stitute other, particularly soil-conserving, crops. The 
second Act set up machinery for restricting crops and 
assigning marketing quotas. Except in the case of to- 
bacco, this provision has not often been applied and can- 
not be unless two-thirds of the farmers concerned so vote. 
But here is declared a policy to control production if it 
results in unsalable surpluses. 

If once more put into operation, such procedures would 
be essentially an attempt to support prices by inducing 
scarcity. To many persons this seems unethical. In an 
ideal world it would indeed be foolish to limit production 
when even maximum production would fall short of meet- 
ing the world’s minimum needs for food and fibre. But 
human beings and their institutions do not operate accord- 
ing to ideal procedures. We have evolved a money econ- 
omy. If would-be purchasers have no money, farmers can- 
not sell, and to give their production away would bank- 
rupt them. The American people, moreover, would prob- 
ably not contribute surpluses to needy nations without 
some return and at the taxpayers’ expense, at least not 
indefinitely. The word adjustment in the AAA means, 
of course, just that. Production can be adjusted up or 
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down within limits. The enormous gains in agricultural 
output in the last six years were achieved more readily 
because Of the AAA than they could have been with- 
out it. 


City’s Stake in Rural Well-Being 


It is worth underlining that the city’s stake in future 
agricultural policy is very high. A prosperous agriculture 
means busy workers in the city, for agriculture in the 

regate is by far the nation’s largest single industry, a 
hundred-billion-dollar one in 1946 terms. Moreover, the 
cities are producing only three-fourths of the number of 
children needed to maintain their populations at 1940 
levels. Rural America is the seedbed of the nation. There 
are rural states with proportionately twice as many children 
to support and educate as have New York and California. 
There are 167 farm youth for every farm vacated by death 
or retirement. Migration to cities is thus essential and it 
occurs. The cities, so properly careful of the sources of 
their food, milk and water supplies, have been almost 
wholly neglectful of the sources of their human supply. 
Like all other institutions, the churches are deeply con- 
cerned in this situation. 

But the issue lies deeper than this. Rural Americans 
are Americans. Admittedly, if democracy means any- 
thing at all it means equality of opportunity for all citi- 
zens and their children. This large areas of rural America 
have seldom had. Herein is the argument for federal aid 
to education, for the expansion of medical and public 
health facilities, for continued support of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration, and a number of other policy 
proposals embodied in a bill introduced in the Seventy- 
ninth Congress, but not passed. 

The interest of the American farmer in prices is not 
in prices as such but in the things he can procure for the 
net return he receives. He wants a closer approach than 
he has had to date to the vaunted American standard of 
living. His steps toward achieving this objective may 
not always be wise but his aim the farmer sums up in 
the single word “justice.” 


International Attention to Agricultural Problems 


It is clear that the policies the United States adopts 
with respect to its agricultural plant have world-wide 
implications. It is also clear that whether or not our parity 
formula is revised, whether or not we control production, 
and whether or not we join other nations in placing a few 
aspects of our agricultural economy under an international 
regulatory body—a clear possibility under the World Food 
Board—we have serious unsolved agrarian problems 
within our own borders. 


Preliminary tabulations of 1945 Agricultural Census 
data show that, despite the favorable income figures already 
noted, only the top third of our 6 million farms in 1944 
had an income of over $2500. The bottom third had less 
than $850. One-fourth of our farms consumed at home 
more than they sold. One and a half million had no owned 
power, not even a mule, and 658,000 had only one horse 
ir one mule. In 1939 it took a farm production worth 
$1500 to enable a farm family to break even without a 
non-farm source of income. Yet only 22.5 per cent of our 
farmers exceeded this figure. They accounted for 84.2 
der ‘i of our commercial production, 70 per cent of our 
total. 

_ True, many of these farms without power and with 
incomes of under $1500 were those of part-time farmers 
with other jobs. Still others were suburban acres owned 
ty city people. But half a million were farmed by the 
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sharecroppers of the South and other tens of thousands 
by the under-employed tillers of the soil in the Southern 
Highlands, the Ozarks and other disadvantaged agri- 
cultural areas. 

It is important to point out that regardless of decisions 
on the issues already raised, much important work has 
been undertaken to improve and strengthen rural life and 
that this will be continued and perhaps expanded. 


Conserving Our Basic Resource: Soil 


Soil is not permanent. Wind and water moving over 
the face of the earth can carry some of that earth with 
them unless it is tied down. This is erosion. It is a difficult 
concept, and the American, with an undeveloped, seem- 
ingly inexhaustible continent to explore, has been pecu- 
liarly slow to grasp it. We have ruined for agricultural 
purposes close to 100 million acres of once productive 
land, damaged an equal amount, and as much more is 
eroding. The terrible dust storms of the middle thirties, 
some of which even darkened eastern cities, and the then 
famous Dust Bowl were dramatic evidences of our neglect 
of our basic resource and warnings of impending doom 
if we delayed taking the proper measures. 

We now have around 460 million acres of actual and 
potential crop land, over four-fifths of it subject to erosion 
unless protected. It is the top rather than the subsoil 
which produces our food and fibre. Our safety, indeed 
our survival, depend on it. To put the statistics pic- 
turesquely, only eight inches of soil separate us from 
starvation, probably less than half as much as the white 
man found here three centuries ago. We are still ruining 
half a million acres a year. If “the earth is the Lord’s and 
the fullness thereof” we, above all peoples, are guilty oi 
abusing and wasting what He entrusted to us. The prob- 
lem is clearly a human one, of man’s willingness to think 
in terms of decades and of future generations and not 
merely in terms of crop years. 

We now have basic soil conservation laws administered 
by the Soil Conservation Service in cooperation with 
the 47 states that have passed the enabling legislation. 
There is no compulsion behind the laws, however. They 
provide for the voluntary cooperation of farmers in soil 
conservation districts with the Service. The farmers agree 
to certain practices based on a very thorough conservation: 
plan for each farm and every field within it. They receive 
technical aid, in some cases even the use of machinery. 
In a sample district of nearly half a million acres, the 
final, over-all plan took about one-fifth of this land out of 
cultivation but used half of these acres for permanent 
pasture. Almost as much was planted to soil-conserving 
and soil-building clovers. In the same district 150,000 
acres of idle land were found. One-fifth of this was recom- 
mended for crop cultivation, one-sixth for pasture, most 
of the rest for soil-building plants (kudzu and lespedeza). 
It takes years for such plans to be carried out. Not even 
on a single farm can the work be done short of several crop 
seasons, even in terms of emergency practices, and the 
fulfillment of a complete, permanent farm plan may be a 
matter of five years. 

By January, 1946, there were 1440 of these soil con- 
servation districts; the oldest entered its tenth year of 
operation only last August. To date, only 76 million of 
our more than one billion acres of farm land have been 
treated, but these districts include three-fourths of that 
land and three-fifths of our farmers. Despite the heavy 
drain of war-forced production on our soils, the number 
of acres treated is rising. In 1942 soil-conserving prac- 
tices were put into effect in eight million, and in 1945 the 


—— 
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total was 13 million acres. In addition the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service is conducting over 9000 individual farmstead 
demonstrations in cooperation with the Extension Service, 
which is discussed below. The results of these will doubt- 
less stimulate requests for the organization of new dis- 
tricts. It is estimated that the total job will require 3.5 
million man-years of labor and that 15,000 technicians 
must be trained in the next decade to officer this force. 
Many feel that if the American farmer is effectually to 
cooperate with God in answering the prayer for daily 
bread, this soil conservation work must have a top priority 
in national policy. Time is running eut. It is estimated 
we have only between 15 and 20 years left to make sure 
we can win the war against erosion. 

Our farmers are becoming alert to the need; 100,000 a 
year are writing in for help. Those that follow the direc- 
tions profit. Ninety-six per cent reported an increased 
yield for major crops grown averaging 35.7 per cent. 
Three acres farmed under proper soil conservation prac- 


tices produced more than four had previously! Profits 
rose accordingly. 


Farm Security 


The land the farmer must conserve he desires to possess. 
Land ownership has been the goal of the peasant as far 
back as records run. This has been responsible in part 
for more than one revolution, including those in Mexico 
and Russia. The chance to own land attracted many 
immigrants to our shores. But with the end of free land, 
more and more farmers began their agricultural careers as 
farm tenants rather than owners and more and more 
found it difficult to achieve owner status. By 1935 over 
42.1 per cent of our farms and over half our acreage were 
tenant-operated. This picture has changed sharply. The 


better income of war years has been used to purchase 


farms. Today slightly less than one-third are tenant- 
operated. 

One of the most significant experiments in implementing 
the objective of increasing farm owner operation has been 
conducted over the last ten years by the Farm Security 
Administration. Capable farm tenants, and even some 
farm laborers, after thorough investigation have been 
advanced funds at low interest rates to purchase farms. 
Repayments are amortized over long periods, never less 
than 30 years. The Administration’s farm and home 
advisers help work out farm and home management plans 
and give a small degree of continuing supervision to their 
clients. To date 50,000 persons have been assisted under 
this plan with such success that it has been adapted to 
the purposes of some commercial organizations with ten- 
ants on the considerable number of farms they acquired 
by foreclosure during the depression. 


* * * * * * 


It is clear from this review that the post-war years will 
bring serious problems of policy in the area of agriculture 
and rural life as in all others. These will concern both 
national and international issues. The fact that we are 
all members one of another is demonstrable on either 
level. If the economic and social parity claims of the 
farmer are valid for him they are equally valid for labor, 
industry, investors and consumers. Agrarian policies 
which seek to benefit agriculture at the expense of other 
areas of the economy can only militate against the general 
welfare, just as do comparable policies by other major 
groups. The dividing line between justice and exploita- 
tion is not always easy to determine. The search is com- 
plicated by the struggle for power, economic and political, 
among the groups, by the insecurities, fears and selfish- 


ness born of past mistakes. But it is clear that the 
values of democracy, so largely soil born in terms of 
history, indicate the need for arrangements that will insu 
a greater degree of equality of social and economic oppag 
tunity for farmers than they have had. 


Agricultural Extension Service f 


It is obvious that the problems of agricultural reconvege 
sion involve more than technical considerations. Fom 
tunately, in the Cooperative Extension Service the United 
States has an adult education agency to work with th 
farm people. The Federal Government, states and coum 
ties contribute to its support. The Service is located @# 
the College of Agriculture in each state. In the countigg 
there are so-called agents—a man dealing with agriculturg 
and in over two-thirds of the counties a woman in home 
economics. There are about 7000 of these professionally 
trained county workers, about 500 of them Negroes, sup: 
ported by a staff of subject-matter specialists at the Statel 
College and the usual administrative officers. There ¥ 
a small federal staff, barely 200 including specialists, 
Control, save for audit, lies with the states. Here is % 
successful experiment in federal aid to education which 
has been functioning under the Smith-Lever law sineg 
1914. Originally the program was largely vocational and 
much use was made of the demonstration method of teach: 
ing. Increasingly the work has broadened. The prom 
grams are largely determined by the rural people in the 
counties on the basis of their needs. The first considers 
able excursion into the social field was in teaching about 
cooperative marketing. Others followed, parent educa 
tion, interior decoration, drama, music, even art in a few 
states, health, community organization and the discussion 
of public affairs based on materials which set forth impart 
tially the various issues and points of view. In 194 
forums and discussion groups on problems of the peace 
were held in 38 states. 

Increasingly the Service has become the educational jj 
agency of the Department of Agriculture. The 79th Com 
gress increased the appropriations and, with the state and 
county shares, the Service had $44,000,000 in the fiscal 
year 1945-46. 

The Federal Extension office has recently sent to the 
states proposals for the future emphases in the educa- 
tional program of the Service. This may well prove to 
be an historic document. In addition to technical educa- 
tion it calls for providing farm people with impartial infor- 
mation on public policies in order to facilitate intelligent 
decisions ; for teaching basic improvements in marketing 
processes; for stressing social relationships and cultural 
values ; for a comprehensive program on the construction 
of functional farm homes and buildings; for analysis of 
health problems and assisting rural people to organize for § 
group action in improving medical facilities ; for extensive 
development of the educational work with respect to the 
conservation of soil and other natural resources ; for con- 
tinued attention to farm and home management in the 
light of changed conditions and new knowledge; and for 
assisting “rural people in the development and full utiliza- 
tion of their local organizations and institutions” in “the 
further development of cooperation by all groups working 
with rural people on a functional community basis, thus 
further strengthening democratic processes.” The report 
stresses the need for developing leadership. (The Ser- 
vice had the volunteer service of over 700,000 local leaders 
before the war.) It asks for expansion of effort in all 
these areas except in agricultural production, where the 
present emphasis is deemed sufficient. 
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